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THE THIRD DECADE 


Finally, near midnight, Sprague realized ^.that despite Stokes' earlier 
assurances of supporting him, the ground was being shoveled out from beneath 
him. "Do you want me now to resign?" Sprague asked, incredulous that Stokes 
was suddenly swinging with the wind. Stokes put his head down and remained 
silent. Bristling, Sprague stood up. "Gentlemen," he said, "it's clear it's 
in everyone's best interest if I resign." He then called his secretary and 
dictated a two-sentence letter of resignation. 

Sprague drove home to Philadelphia at 2 ,a.m. that evening, about the 
time I was driving back to Miami from the State Attorney's office in Palm 
Beach and wondering what the hell was going on in Washington. By 8 the next 
morning, while I was again trying to contact someone at the Committee offices 
in Washington, Sprague was on a plane to Acapulco. 

That day, after four hours of stormy debate, the House voted to continue 
the Assassinations Committee at a budget pared to $2.5 million for the year. 

The resignation of Dick Sprague and, ironically, the death of George 
DeMohrenschildt were the key factors in the affirmative vote. 

*Excerpted from an article originally printed in Indian River Country 
Life, November, 1980. Reprinted with permissison of Gold Coast of Florida . 

HIDDEN EXPOSURE: 

Cover-Up and Intrigue in the CIA's Secret Possession of the Zapruder Film 

by 

Philip H. Melanson 

It has been called the film of the century. It is surely America's most 
historically important twenty-two seconds of film: the Zapruder film (the Z— 
film, as researchers call it.) On November 22, 1963 Dallas dress manufacturer 
Abraham Zapruder had come to see President Kennedy pass through Dealey Plaza. 
Zapruder had forgotten his camera; he rushed home to get it and returned just 
in time to view the motorcade. Standing on a low concrete wall to the right 
front of the approaching Presidential limousine, Zapruder peered through his 
8— millimeter , zoom lens. Bell and Howell movie camera. The camera was fully 
wound and set manually on maximum zoom. 

The shocking tragedy captured in color by the Z film is all-too-f amiliar 
to many Americans: the death of John F. Kennedy. As the film begins, the 
motorcade turns and comes toward the camera. President and Mrs. Kennedy smile 
and wave from inside the open limousine. For several seconds the President 
is blocked from Zapruder 's view as the limousine passes behind a street sign. 
When the limousine emerges from behind the sign, Kennedy is clearly reacting to 
a wound: his hands move up to clutch his throat. He totters to his left; 
Jacqueline Kennedy looks toward him anxiously. Then the fatal nead shot 
impacts; the President's head explodes in a ghastly corona of blood and brains. 
His body is thrust violently backward against the seat then bounces forward. 
Kennedy's exposed skull gleams in the bright Texas sunshine. He falls sideways 
into his wife's arms. Mrs. Kennedy climbs onto the trunk of the limousine to 
recover a fragment of her husband's skull. A Secret Service agent jumps aboard 
and pushes her into her seat as the limousine speeds away. 

The Z film is more than gruesome history; it is also the best evidence of 
the assassination, the baseline of time and motion. By analyzing blowups and 
calculating elapsed time according to the running speed of Zapruder' s camera, 
investigative bodies from the Warren Commission to the House Select Committee 
on Assassinations (in 1°78) have drawn their conclusions about the timing, 
number, and direction of the shots, as have scores of private researchers. It 
is the timing between shots that provides crucial data for the key question: 
was it a_ conspiracy ? If the elapsed time between bullets hitting- the President 
is too short for a lone assassin to have aimed and fired, then there is proof 
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of conspiracy. 

Over the years there have been allegations that elements of the American 
intelligence community, especially the CIA, were involved in covering up a con- 
spiracy in the JFK assassination, or were active participants in a conspiracy. 
Some assassination researchers have also suggested that the Zapruder film may 
have been subjected to sophisticated altering designed to hide a conspiracy. 
They point to apparent anomalies in the motion of the President's bo^ly and to 
an apparent shadow appearing toward the front of Kennedy's head. The 
speculation is that the original film may have shown that Kennedy -was shot from 
the front, from the grassy knoll, rather than from the rear (from the Book 
Depository from which Oswald was supposed to have fired) ; but that the filer, 
was altered before it reached the hands of official investigators. 

In any criminal case, the integrity of evidence depends upon its chain 
of possession : who had it when, how and for what purposes before it came into 
the possession of official investigators to be analyzed by them. In the JFK 
case the Warren Commission was the official investigating body and the FBI its 
official investigative arm which conducted tests and analyses of the evidence, 
including the Z film. 

Documents obtained from the FBI, CIA and Secret Service through the Free- 
dom of Information Act contain startling revelations about the Z film's chain 
of possession. The first documents surfaced in 1976; others in 1981. They 
provide considerable support for allegations of a CIA cover-up and for allega- 
tions regarding possible CIA manipulation of evidence. There is now good 
reason to question the evidentiary integrity of the Z film. Moreover, it is 
clear that before the FBI had obtained the film, CIA experts had already 
analyzed it and had found data which strongly suggested a conspiracy. 

The^of f icial version of who had the film and camera when and how is as 
follows. ' The afternoon of the assassination Zapruder took his film to a 
commercial photo studio in Dallas for rush developing. Word of the film's 
existence soon leaked out and, within hours, several news and publishing 
organizations contacted Zapruder with offers to buy it. Zapruder had three 
copies made. He immediately gave two copies to the United States Secret 
Service. The Service kept one copy for itself and gave one to the FBI the 
day after the assassination. Zapruder sold the original and one copy to 
Life magazine on November 23, reportedly for $25,000. Life published pictures 
from the film in its November 29th issue and locked the original film in a 
New York vault. Zapruder 's camera was given to the FBI by Zapruder so that the 
Bureau could determine the running speed (the number of frames per second at 
which the film moved through the camera). This figure would then be used to 
clock the precise time between shots. The FBI later returned the camera to 
Zapruder, who gave it to the Bell and Howell Company for its archives. 

I had long suspected that the official version was incomplete. Several 
Warren Commission witnesses had mentioned that a copy of the film had gone to 
Washington, but their references to such an event were vague and conflicting. 

■ Ac cording to FBI documents, the Bureau did not obtain a copy of the film until 
the day after the assassination when it borrowed one of the Secret Service's 
copies. The FBI had the technical expertise for analyzing the film but did 
not have the film for twenty-four hours; the Secret Service got two copies 
right away but, by all indications, lacked the technical capacity for a sophis- 
ticated in-house analysis. It was clear from CIA documents declassified in the 

1970s documents unrelated to the assassination that the Secret Service of 

the 1960s and early 1970s had some sort of technical dependence upon the CIA. 
The CIA had provided technical assistance, equipment and briefings to the 
Secret Service, even to the po^nt of manufacturing the color-coded lapel pins 
worn by Secret Service agents. It made sense that the Secret Service, lacking 
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its own high-powered photographic expertise, might turn to the CIA for help 
in analyzing the Zapruder film; but there w a s nothing to substantiate this 

hypothesis. » 

Then, in 1976, assassination researcher Paul Hoch discovered CIA item It 
450 among a batch of. documents released by CIA because of a Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act request. Item 450 consists of nine pages of documents relating to 
an analysis of the Z film conducted for the Secret Service by the CIA s 
National Photographic Interpretation Center (NPIC) in Washington, one Oj. the 
world's most technically sophisticated photo-analysis laboratories. lor the 
first time, there was evidence that CIA had possessed and analyzed the film. 
Apparently CIA had gotten the film from the Secret Service. There is nothing 
in Item 450, however, that states when the NPIC analysis was done hours after 
the assassination? weeks? months? Nor is it clear whether NPIC analyzed a 
copy of the film or an original. 

Among the nine pages in item 450 are four pages of handwritten notes and 
calculations. One notation describes photographic work done by NPIC: 

Proc. dry 2 hrs. 

Print test 1 hr. 

Make 3 prints 1 hr. 

Proc. and dry prints lk hr. 


7 hr. 

In Dallas, Zapruder was supposed to have had an original and three copies.^ 

No other copies were known to exist. Now we find that the CIA laboratory in 

Washington made three prints the same number as were supposed to have been 

made in Dallas. Did NPIC make extra, unaccounted for copies; or did the 
NPIC- produced copies somehow end up as the Dallas copies? Was NPIC producing 
third— genera t ion prints; or had it somehow obtained i.be original. 

It was researcher David Lifton who, through our discussions and exchanges 
of data, first suggested that the previously described notation ("proc. dry, 
etc.) referred to work being done with the original film, not a copy. My dis- 
cussions with a half dozen photographic experts^ from both academe and 
commercial photo laboratories, confirm this point. "Processing refers to 
developing an original. If NPIC had been working with a copy, the first step 
would have been to print , then process. The NPIC notation "print test refers 
to a short piece of film printed from the original and used to check the 

exposure to see if the negative is too light or too dark before printing 

copies from the original. Thus there is strong indication that NPIC had the 

original. . # , 

The original is assumed to have remained in Dallas in Zapruder s 
possession until he sold it to Life on November 23, the day after the assass- 
ination. This allowed time enough for the original to have been flown from 
Dallas to D.C., analyzed, and returned to Dallas before Life got it. Yet, 
according to Zapruder and the Secret Service, the original never left Dallas 
until Life purchased it. Perhaps the original made a secret trip to Washington. 

Zapruder had already kept one secret about the film from the Warren 
Commission. In his testimony to the Commission, Zapruder stated that Life 
had paid him $25,000 for the film, all of which he had donated to charity. What 
he did not reveal, even under questioning, was that the (leal actually called 
for $125,000 more to be paid in five yearly installments. Zapruder also told 
the Warren Commission that immediately after the assassination, he went to his 
office and told his secretary to call the police or Secret Service because 
"I knew I had something, I figured it*might be of some help." But according 
to Dallas Secret Service Agent Forrest Sorrels, he was alerted to the ^ilm by 
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a reporter from the Dallas Morning News who contacted him and informed him., that 
a man had made some movies that the Secret Service might be interested in . 1 
The reporter took Sorrels to Zapruder's office. As Sorrels described it, 

'Mr. Zapruder agreed to furnish me with a copy of this film with the under- 
standing that it was strictly for official use of the Secret Service and that 

it would not be shown or given to any newspapers or magazines as he expected to 
sell the film for as high a price as he could get for it." 

Whether Sorrels was summoned by Zapruder or got word of the film by some 

other means and surprised Zapruder by showing up at his office, the question 
still remains whether the Secret Service would be willing to accept only a copy 
of the film instead of the original. In 1973, Life ' s Richard B. Stolly, who 
negotiated the purchase of the film from Zapruder, opined that "If the federal 
government had not been in such disarray at that moment (immediately after the 
assassination) somebody with authority and a sense of history would probably 
have asked Zgpruder for the original film and he probably would have relin- 
quished it." Whether someone in authority asked or told Zapruder, indications 
are that he did indeed relinquish it. 

Was Zapruder really in a position to get the Secret Service to accept his 
conditions concerning the use of the film? Presumably, the original could have 

been subpoenaed as evidence, thereby delaying perhaps even 

ruining — Zapruder's chance to make a lucrative deal. The Secret Service, 
having just lost a President, may not have been inclined to accept a copy of 
the film instead of the original or to adhere to conditions set by Zapruder. 
Out at Parkland hospital, Dallas County Medical Examiner Earl K.ose, accompanied 
by a Justice of the Peace, informed Secret Service agents that they could not 
remove the President's body and take it to Washington, a position fully 
consistent wich Texas law. The Agents . drew their guns, pushed the medical 
examiner and the justice against the wail and took the body. If Service agents 
were such Lions in dealing with Earl Rose, why their Lamb-like behavior with 
Abraham Zapruder? 

If Zapruder did manage to strike a bargain with the Secret Service, the 
terms may well have been that the Service took the original for a brief time 
(perhaps only eighteen hours) but promised to keep the loan secret so as not to 
jeopardize zapruder's chances for a deal. If potential buyers knew that the 
original had been out of Zapruder's hands, they might have perceived it as 
second-hand merchandise; if they knew the government was printing extra copies, 
the exclusivity of the purchase-rights might be in doubt. 

Exclusivity was very important to the deal, and Zapruder knew it. Life's 
Richard B. Stollygrecalled that through all the chaos, Zapruder kept his 
"business sense.” Stolly says that Zapruder claimed to have obtained sworn 
statements from the employees at the film lab in Dallas where the film was 
first developed, stating that no extra copies of the film had been 
"bootlegged"; thus "whoever bought the film would have it exclusively." 

Even if NPIC was not analyzing the original film but only a copy, 
documents in CIA Item #450 reveal that the analysis produced some striking 
data which logically supported a conclusion of conspiracy. The main thrust of 
NPIC's analysis was to construct various three-shot scenarios. The film was 
studied and the elapsed time between the frames on which the shots occurred was 
estimated. Nine different three-shot scenarios were produced, by varying the 
points (frames) at which the President appeared to have been shot and by 
varying the estimated running speed of the camera. 

Whether NPIC knew it or not, the majority of their scenarios precluded a 
lone assassin. In 1964 the FBI tested "the rifle found on the sixth floor of 
the Book Depository. The Bureau discovered that marksmen could not re-aim and 
re-fire the weapon any faster than 2.25-2.30 seconds. 1 Thus any interval 
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between shots which is shorter than' that would constitute persuasive evidence 
that there were two gunmen. Five of NPIC's scenarios had intervals that were 
too short — 2.1 seconds, 2.0, even 1.0. There is no indication in the released 
documents that NPIC thought that the five two-gunmen scenarios were any less 

va iu than the four scenarios which allowed sufficient time for a lone 
assassin. 

One of the scenarios which does allow enough time between shots for a lone 
assassin is labeled "Life Magazine." The calculations in this scenario are 
identical with those appearing in Life 's December 6, 1963 article "End to 
Nagging Rumors: Six Critical Seconds." The article used an analvsis of the Z 
film to attempt to prove that Oswald acted alone. The question arises: was - 
MIC generating data for Life magazine or was the country's most sophisticated 
p oto analysis laboratory reading Life for analytic clues? So far as we know, 
L^fe conducted its own analysis for its oto article, and there is no conclusive 
evicence to the contrary. But one handwritten note scrawled near the' Life 
vmagazine scenario reads, "They know the exact time of the 1st and 2nd shot 7 " 

It is a stran g e question if thex is Life and if their article is already 
Finished oi on the stands. Presumably, Life should already know whatever their 
article states that they know, and the article boasts that Life has 
reconstructed the "precise timing" of the shots. M 

In 19 82 Bernard Fensterwald Jr., a Washington attorney and assassination 
researcher, filed suit in federal court against the CIA and forced the release 
ct six hundred pages of previously classified documents relating to the assass- 
ination. among them were additional documents concerning NPIC and the Z film 
The documents dated back to the mid 1970’s when assassination researcher Paul* 
Loch asked the Rockefeller Commission, which was investigating possible CIA 
involvement in the Ji-K assassination, to check into the NPIC analysis of “he 
• documents , which were withheld by the CIA until Fensterwald ’ s suit 

“l 98 concern CIA s response to a Rockefeller Commission emery about the 
NPIL analysis. ‘ 

By itself, and if believed, the 1982 release seemed to minimize CIA's in- 
vo vement with the Z film. CIA documents claimed that the Agency never 
possessed its own copy of the film until February 1965, when Time Inc. (Time- 
Life) provided a copy to the CIA's Office of Training. 11 According to 
agreement between Time and the CIA, the film was not to be duplicated, 

exhibijtjd or published but only used for CIA "training " whatever that 

meant. xhere was no mention of the three copies mysteriously printed by NPIC. 

. s for the NPIC analysis of the film, the CIA told the Rockefeller 
Commission that the Secret Service did bring a copy of the film to CIA Df rector 
John, McCone late in 1963." NPIC conducted an analysis "late that same night." 
But it was not possible to determine the precise time between shots without 
access to the camera to time the rate of spring rundown." Furthermore, said 

' ’ bec ^ et Service agents were present during the analysis and "took the film 

away with their, that night." 

i «^n° f J; hi ® certainl y refers to the same NPIC analysis described in CIA 
tem A .50. The rate of spring rundown" (running speed of the camera) was not 
known, .and had to be estimated by NPIC. Again, if the Secret Service took one 
copy away with them, what happened to the other NPIC copies? Did the Secret 
know akout then? And what about the substantive data produced bv the 
NPIC analysis (the nine scenarios, five of which precluded a lone assassin?) 
here are indications that the Secret Service never got that da ta,/e7en though' 

exper ts^t^PIC^ ^ ° f inf 0rmation that the y hoped to get from the CIA 

In responding in 1976 to the Rockefeller Commission's query about the NPIC 
analysis, the CIA stated: "We assume that Secret Service informed the Warren 
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Commission about anything of value resulting from our technical analysis of the 
film, but we have no direct knowledge that they did so." There is no evidence 
that the Secret Service ever told the Warren Commission about the existence of 
the NPTC analysis much less about its results. One possible explanation for 
this is that the Secret Service withheld the data so that the Warr en Commission 
wouldn't see the five conspiracy scenarios . '^Another possibility is tBat the" CIA 
withheld the data from the Secret Service so that the Service wouldn't see 
them. 

One CIA memo contained in Item #450 states "We do not know whether the 
Secret Service took cojj.es of these notes (on the three-shot scenarios) at the 
time of the analysis." It would seem odd for the Secret Service to go to the 
trouble to seek out an expert analysis and then not take away any of the data. 
Yet, no trace of the NPIC analysis has ever appeared in declassified Secret 
Service files or Warren Commission documents, only NPIC-CIA files. Perhaps the 
Secret Service never knew that the data existed; perhaps Service agents were 
only "present" for part of the analysis. 

The most intriguing reference in the 1982 release is the CIA's description 
of when NPIC performed its analysis for the Secret Service: "late in 1963." 
This could mean November 22- or December 31. Didn't CIA know the date when the 
analysis took place; or was it using the euphemism "late in 1963" because it 
was unwilling to admit that it had the film within forty-eight hours of the 
assass jgation? CIA stated that NPIC's analysis was done "late that same 
night" that the Secret Service brought the film to CIA. Why rush or work 
overtime, unless "late in 1963" really meant November 22nd or 23rd? 

I decided to pursue another avenue. Several months after the 1982 CIA 
release, I initiated a Freedom of Information Act request to the Secret Service 
and asVed for "any and all documents relating to Secret Service possession or 
analysis of the Zapruder film of the John F. Kennedy assassination, or of Mr. 
Zapruder's camera, inclusive of any and all documents relating to possession of 
the film and/or camera by the National Photographic Interpretation Center 
(NPIC) or the Central Intelligence Agency." 

The Secret Service response came as a surprise. They claimed that in 1979 
they had turned over to the National Archives in Washington all documents 
relating to the Kennedy assassination. I had previously researched all of the 
Warren Commission records in the National Archives pertaining to the CIA and 
the Secret Service but had found nothing relevant to NPIC's analysis. ,1 called 
Mr. Marion Johnson, the archivist in charge of the Warren Commission records, 
to inquire whether the 1979 material passed on by the Secret Service had been 
in the files I had already examined. It had not. Due to a shortage of staff, 
the Archives had not yet security-cleared and processed the six boxes of "new" 
material. Johnson and his staff processed the boxes within two weeks. 

After five hours of wading through the hodgepodge of newly processed docu- 
ments — which Included everything from carbon copies of previously released 
documents, to copies of the contents of Lee Harvey Oswald's wallet the time of 
his arrest, to 5x8 close-ups of the blood stains and brain matter on the seat 
of the limousine - — I came across the only documents related to the Z film. They 
reveal that, in/1^964/, Henry Suydam, Life Bureau Chief, wrote to Secret Service 
' -/(Director James Rowley to say t^lyat Life believed that the Secret Service had two 
copies of the Zapruder film. Suydam stressed that the copies were the 
property of Time, Inc. and that they should not be shown to anyone outside the 
government. He further stipulated that the Service could keep them as long as 
it needed them but must return them to Time, Inc. when it was finished. 

Secret Service Director Rowley wrote to Forrest Sorrels, the agent in 
charge of the Service's Dallas office, and asked for a defiled account of how 
the Zapruder film came into Secret Service possession. L Agent Sorrels' 
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response provides a strong indication that "late in 1963," as the CIA vaguely 
described it, was, in fact, the night of tie assassination. Sorrels states 
that after the film was developed, he obtained "two copies" from Zapruder (the 
standard explanation), "one copy of which was imj|diately airmailed to chief 
(Director of the Secret Service in Washington)." 

"Immediately" would be sometime late in the afternoon following the 12:30 
P.M. assassination, after Sorrels had caught up with Zapruder. After a three 
hour flight from Dallas to Washington, the film would arrive at Secret Service 

headquarters, be taken to CIA headquarters, then to NPIC probably not before 

early- to mid-evening. So NPIC would be working late into the night on its 
rush analysis of this most important piece of evidence. It now seems clear 
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that "late that same night," as CIA described it, was actually the very night 

of the assassination. Why after all after rushing the film to Washington by 

plane would the Secret Service delay an expert analysis of a film which coulfi 

conceivably reveal the President's assassin(s)? 

And why would the Secret Service be satisfied with a copy which was less 
clear than the original? Since it seems certain that NPIC conducted its 
analysis on the night of the assassination, this greatly increases the 
likelihood that NPIC had the original (as is indicated by the notations on the 
CIA Item #450 which described the photographic work). Life took possession of /j|/|/ 
the original on November 23; but, before then, Zapruder could have secretly ' 

loaned the original to the Secret Service. 

In addition to the chain of possession of the film, there is also the 
matter of Zapruder's camera. The Z film's evidentiary potential is, to an 
important degree, dependent upon calculating the average running speed of the 
camera. The reader will recall that at the time of its analysis, NPIC did not 
know the exact speed of Zapruder's camera. Without this data, absolute and 
precise determinations of the elapsed time between shots are not possible. 

An interval of forty-two frames between shots with an estimated camera speed 
of eighteen frames per second would produce an elapsed time of 2.33 seconds. 

This would allow enough time for a lone gunman to have done the shooting, 
according to the FBI's calculation of 2.25 to 2.30 as the minimum time needed 
to aim and fire. But if Zapruder's camera actually ran at 18.8 frames per 
second instead of 18.0, this same 42-frame interval would be only 2.23 seconds 
and would fail just below the lone-assassin minimum. 

The FBI, having official investigative responsibility, obtained the camera 
from Zaprudgg, tested it, and found the average running speed to be 18. ^frames 
per second. This took place nearly two weeks after the assassination. But 
what of NPIC's very-rushed, very-sophisticated analysis conducted th e night of 
the assassin ati on? If makes no sense that after calculating the time between 
in terms of tenths of seconds, NPIC and the CIA would sit back and wait 
couple of weeks until the FBI provided this key piece of data the ' . 

s P eed - {JhkKp 

In October 19 82, -while searching through the FBI's voluminous, poorry 
organized assassination files, I came across a memo which strongly suppcrte 
the notion the NPIC had not waited for the FBI. The December 4. 1963 memo, 
written by FBI agent Robert Barrett, reports that on the date Zapruder handed 
. his camera over to the FBI. Barrett goes on to say that, "He (Zapruder) 
advised this camera had been in the hands of the United States Secret Service 
Agents on Dec. 3, 1963, as they claimed they wanted to do some checking of 
it." 4 

We do not know how long the Secret Service had the camera or when they got 
it from Zapruder. Zapruder. told the FBI that the Secret Service had the camera 
on December 3, when they returned it to him; the Service could have borrowed it 
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from him days before that. Thus we- have an important break in the known chain 
of possession of the camera. It went not £rom Zapruder to the FBI but from 
Zapruder to the Secret Service then back to Zapruder and then to the FBI. It 
was then -that the FBI made the crucial calculation of 18.3 frames per second, 
which everyone henceforth would use as the time frame for analyzing the Z 
f ilm. It is surely possible, even reasonable, that the Secret Service might ' 

have done with the camera what it did with the film secretly rush it to NFIC/ 

where it could be analyzed, but where it also could have been tan ^ered^ jvijjT^,/ 

The search for additional documents continues. Someday, we may know the 
real chain of possession of the film and camera. For now, this much is clear._ 
The official, historically accepted chain of possession is wrong. The film's 
secret -journey to a C IA laboratory. _in Washington on the night of the assass- 
ination raises serious doubts about the film's integrity as evidence. It also 
raises' questions about who in the Intelligence community knew what , when and 
how concerning John Kennedy's assassination. 

If, as appears to be the case, it was the original of the Z film that was 
secretly diverted to the CIA laboratory on November 22, 1S63, then the means 
and the opportunity for sophisticated alteration did, in fact, exist alter- 

ation that even the most expert analysis would have difficulty in detecting. 

By the 1960s cinematography labs had the technical capacity to insert or delet, 
individual frames of a film, to resize images, to create special effects. But 
it would take an extraordinary sophistication to do so in a manner that would 

defy detection the kind of sophistication that one would expect of CIA photo 

experts . 

Between Zapruder and the Secret Service, they. had possession of all three 
of the Dallas-made copies for nearly twenty-four hours. With the original at 
NPIC and with three copies made there, it is possible that if ( tha film was. 
doctored, the three NPIC copies of the doctored film were substituted i or the \ 
three Dallas-made copies. It is even possible that a.l] of the Dallas-made—-' 
copies went to NPIC along with the original and that the switch was made there. 
We have only Zapruder and the Secret Service's assertions as to where the 
copies were for twenty-four hours. 

Setting aside the w-orst-case scenario (an alteration of the original film 
in order to hide a conspiracy) , there is still the fact that NPIC generated 
data which would logically support a conspiracy theory, and that this data 
never reached the Warren Commission and appears to have been withheld from the 
Secret Service as well. 

It is possible that the film of the century is more intimately related 

to the crime of the century than we. ever knew not because it recorded the 

crime of the century, as we have assumed, but because it was itself an instru- 
ment of conspiracy. 
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